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When School Lets Out. 


When school “lets out” at sun-down time, 
And shadows long up hill-sides climb, 
With leap, and romp, and laugh, and shout, 
In kilt and smock and roundabout, 

By grainfield fence, through pasture-grass, 
A foot-worn way, the scholars pass; 

And bright-faced elf and brown-faced lout 
Go heart-glad home, when school “lets out” 
I sitand watch, where, white and slow, 
The mistress moves in grace below; 

A lithe young girl, with folded hands, 
With low-down locks in wide, brown bands, 
Who floats in light where deep shade lies; 
With sweet, sad looks in lake-blue eyes; 

I sit and watch, and hope and doubt 

I know not what, when school “lets out.” 
Were I so young as they who know 

The mild maid-rule, just there below, 
Would I be glad as they who pass 

By grain-field fence and pasture-grass ? 
Would I be glad the home bound way, 
And laugh, and shout, and romp as they? 
It might be so in roundabout, 

But not as now, when school “lets out-” 
Some day—how soon I cannot tell, 

But some day soon, I know full-well— 

My feet shall fall with beat as s!ow 

The green-laid way that hers do go, 

And I shall feel my great heart rise 

To tender looks from lake-blue eyes, 

And there shall be no fear, no doubt, 

Her hand in mine when school “lets out.” 

—H. 8. STANTON. 


For the New Yorx Scuoor Journat. 
A Method of Presenting English Grammar. 


PAPER NO. I. 


By W. 8S. Haut, A. M. 

There are two ways of presenting any study. One by 
presumption, the other by deduction. It is far more satis- 
factory to employ the latter. As individuals, we may pre- 
fer to proceed from the whole to the parts. As teachers, 
we have no legal right to to do so. Especially is this true 
in the study of grammar. 

In a former article, we showed that the end of English 
Grammar is to enable one to express himself intelligibly, 
concisely and elegantly. In this attempt, we assumed for 
our base a sentence. This must be analyzed before de- 
fining the special words of which it is composed. Having 
shown that all sentences make statements, the next natur- 
al sequence will be to let the pupil make statements about 
objects in the schoolroom. We cannot drill too long upon 
this fundamental step. This once thoroughly mastered, 
there will be little or no difficulty with the following ones, 
It is the doing or pragma that renders success in this 
matter, possible. Special care must be taken that all the 
statements written by the pupils be logically true. The 
child that is old enough to peruse the study of language 
at all, is old enough to write a logical sentence. Better 
not write a single statement than to pen a false one. 

It is a good plan for the scholar to insert all his sen- 





without a good and valid reason for so doing. Any state- 
ment having been revised, it must be written anew. This 


The results have been eminently satisfactory, to both pupil 
and teacher. It leads the scholar to think, to quickly note 


and above all, it makes him careful in regard to his own 
expression. 

ince the sentence is our base, we are now prepared to | 
find out what special office is assigned to the words, which 
compose the sentence. In any unmodified statement, | 





P.—“ They name them.” 
T.—“If they name the objects, what kind of words 


plan has been pursued by very many of our best teachers. | would you call them ?” 


P.—“ Name-words.” 
T.—“ What is the difference between the object and the 


any discrepancies, to be charitable towards others’ faults ; | name?” 


P.—“ One is the real thing, the other is the picture of 


the object.” 


7.—“ You say picture, what kind of picture?” 
P.—“A word-picture.” 
In this way the special office of such words was fully 


there are usually but two words, or a group, which per-/ explained. We might take any number of examples, and 
forms the work of one. We have thus far, dealt with | if we always obtained the same result, it would be safe to 
wholes. We must now deal with parts. It has been shown | give the pupil the technical name, of such words. No 


before, that any complete sentence is composed of two 
parts, a subject and predicate (the literal and root meaning 
of these, as well as all other new words, should be given). 
For the subject, we have a single word; for the predicate, 
another. The former should be disposed of first. Take 
the simple sentence “Dogs bark.” It is a sentence because 
it expresses a complete thought. “Dogs” is the subject, 
because it is that of which something is said. “ Bark” is | 
the predicate because it affirms or states something of the | 
subject, “dogs.” A number of such sentences, thus anal-| 
yzed by the pupil, will soon ground him in the elements of 
analysis. Insist wpona reason for each statement in the 
process of analysis. Make itan exercise in logic. You can 
not be too thorough in this fundamental work. Every ex- 
ercise written by the pupil, should be closely analyzed by 
the class. Each should watch for any error. As in writ- 
ing, 80 in analysis, insist upon a reason for any correction. 
By this method, they are becoming logical. It may be an | 
unconscious process, but none the less sure. Teachers who 
have not tried this plan, little know how great advance- | 
ment can be made in one week’s time. It needs only a 
fair test to be fully appreciated. | 
The second step having been fully mastered, we may 
take the third with safety. We have found out that 
words properly put together make complete sense—thought. | 
The third step then, is to correctly classify these words. 
There are in our largest vocabularies over 100,000 words. 
To attempt the classification of each one separately, would 
be exceeding onerous, if not utterly impossible. We have 
only to apply our induction and the whole thing is accom- 
plished. The botanist, by the likeness, or resemblance of 
one plant to another, is able to classify them into families. 
We, by observing the office or use of the different words, 
shall be able to group them all into a few classes. 

Before me, I see a teacher holding an object in her hand. 
The following dialogue is held: 

Teacher. —“What is this?” 

Poupils.—“A lead pencil.” 

T—“ Wrong, think again.” 

P—“An object.” 

7T.—“ That is correct, Johnnie. What is this?” 

P.—“ An object.” 

T.—( Pointing to several things) What are these ?” 

P.—“Objects.” 

7.—“ What is the name of the first object ?” 

P.—“ Lead pencil.” 

7.—“ Name the other objects in the order they were 
shown you.” 











tences in a book especially prepared for this purpose. These 
having been written, pupils may exchange books, and 
criticise the examples. The students having criticised 


each others’ work, the teacher should correct both. No! 


correction should be made, either by teacher or pupil, 





P.—*“ Book, Knife, Piano, Desk, Bell, Black-board.” 
T. (Having written the names on the black-board.)-—What ' 
| are these ?” 

P.—* Words.” 

| 7—“What relation do they bear to the objects?” 





difficulty attaches itself to this class of words. The pupil 
readily sees what property it possesses. This third step 
is not yet completed. The stndents should now be required 
to write the names of different objects in the school-room. 
Let them write them on the blackboard, so that the entire 
class may see the work, (It is not possible to use the 
board too frequently). A very profitable and pleasant ex- 
er¢ise will be to require the pupil to write the names of 
the most familiar household articles, farming utensils and 
others. - Two ends are gained in this exercise. The child 
is taught to think, and at the same time, to express its 
thought. The writer hastried this method, By it, he has 
been enabled to accomplish vastly more in one week, than 


| in three, by the old memoriter method. 


We are now ready to employ the sentence again. The 
child will naturally tell what these objects do, orare, En- 
courage him to embody these ideas in sentences. Insist 
upon the analysis of these new sentences ; parse the nouns ; 
tell why subject or predicate; and why a noun. This 
thorough and consistent drill cannot fail to make good 
grammarians, in the narrowest or broadest sense of the 


term. 
In a similat manner the verb should be developed. In 


this class of words, there is material for several lessons. 
Only one idea at a time, and that thoroughly and concisely 
brought out, should be our motto. Since not all verbs de- 
note action, but some simply.a state or being, as well, we 
should be careful to open these channels of thought sepa- 
rately. Never under any circumstances give the technical 
name, until the pur! understands clearly the special office of 
the class. Having showr chata certain class of words de- 
note action, for the time being, we will call it an “action- 
word,” Again, having shown that the same class of words 
denote “state,” or “existence, we will call them “state,” 
or “existence words.” We may now group our 
three results under one. Any word or words which 
denotes either action, state or existence, isa verb. Give 
the pupils the names of objects which act, and require them 
to write the word denoting the proper action. So too, 
with objects, that have only astate or existence. As some 
objects may have a state and existence as well as act, re- 
quire each supplied. Now, let the pupil rely upon self, and 
write the entire sentence independent of the teacher. In- 
sist upon new eombinations of words. This will enlarge 
his vocabulary. 

We may now explain to them the meaning of the term, 
—verb, from the Latin, Verbum—English, word. This 
term probably arose from the fact that it is really the most 
essential in the language, for without it, to express a com- 
plete thought would be next to impossible. The analysis 
and parsing must by no means be omitted. The subject 
of several incomplete sentences may be given, the pupils 
supplying the wanting predicates, and vice versa. In the 
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choice of all examples, great care should be taken, that 
they be of a high, sterling character. Teach your pupils 
good, sound morality, even in grammar. You cannvt~be 
too particular in this regard. 

For the New York Sonoon JouRNAL. 


Weighing Teachers. 


By G.W. Swyper. 

Prof. Jarvis says, “every human institution has like man 
its seven ages, viz.: (1) Infancy, (2) boyhood, (3) man- 
hood, (4) middle age, (5) reason, (6) criticism, (7) old 
age:" The written examinations as a test of the teacher's 
qualifications has reached the 6th and will on to the 7th. 
Written examinations as a means to estimate the teacher’s 
competency to take charge of a public school, are to say 
the least, very unsatisfactory to the candidate, to the peo- 
ple, to the schools, to the examiners. 

The origin of this dissatisfaction grows out of the means 
employed; and it shall be my purpose to disect these 
means for a few moments. 1. Written examinations esti- 
mate only the teachers scholarship, as measured from his 
knowledge of books. All experience says: “ Bookworms | 
are not teachers;” of all men and women they possess the | 
lowest degree of teaching ability; yet gauged by the ten 
question method, they will out-weigh all others; hence, 
the method fails to find teachers among those who may 
present admirable examination papers. The most valuable 
teachers of the State and Nation are not those who rate 
highest on the written examinations. This every observing | 
man knows from experience. 

Ability to teach requires something more than routine 








of words—or repetition of them meaningless symbols—to | 


pupil, and teachers; learning is a matter of growth insens- 
ibly, it may be, but, however insensible, a growth never- 





work; and has been produced by conditions the so called 
teacher knew nothing of. We have been reminded of this 
time after time in “Normal Institute” work. When en- 
deavoring to broaden the “pupil teachers’” educational 
horizon, leading into fields and pastures new, which has 
been so bountifully given us, for investigation; we are 
met by this objection from the Normal pupils: We must 
be examined. We are expected to solve this knotty ques- 
tion or parse this difficult construction; or locate some 
island lake, cape or river. And we have come here and 
paid you tell us, so that when we are examined, we may 
be able to pass and get a certificate; the complaint comes 
honestly, too, and we are wont to exclaim: Curse those 
narrow one-sided tests, written examinations, and open 
the eyes and broaden the intellectual horizon of the much 
abused examiner. Help; yes, help to enable them to see 
that an acute ability to solve or state all the technical ex- 
amples that have descended to us from the Hindoo my- 
thology, is no yard stick to measure the mental status of 
a candidate for pedagogical honors. 

A standing criticism upon our systems of education is 
that we don’t cultivate the observing powers, merely mem- 
| ory; as a consequence—as a recipe for this in some states, 
the elements of the natural sciences are required to be 
taught, in the common schools; but it is a miserable farce 
in every State in which it has been tried; for the simple 


‘reason that there were no common school teachers prepared 


to teach these branches ; and gauged by the question method 
employed in their examinations, they knew not how to 
teach them. Let us look at a list from Illinois that was 
required in May, 1877. 
BOTANY. 

1. What is botany: what is analysis. 

2. What is morphology. 

3. Give the characteristics of the family of plants to 


theless, Teaching is assisting, directing this growth; un- which the dogwood belongs; the potato; the gooseberry. 


til the pupil's mind, like the stalk of grain, can take care of | 


4. Classify the veining of leaves, the structure of the 


itself, in full manhood and womanhood. He who aspires ‘leaf 


to teach without a knowleée of this fact, will make sorry | 6.’ How are plants classified with reference i their seed- | 
work, and fail ; totally or in part; his school will learn, it leaves. 


is true, but not because of the teacher but “in spite” of | 


him; and many habits will have their inception and 
growth that will dwarf the mental scope of the pupils for | 
all time, and reproduce their disastrous results in succeed- 
ing generations. 


The applicant was expected to answer four out of five of | 
the above questions in order to get a certificate for twelve 
months; three out of five for six months. Those are fair 


_ questions; no fault to find with them; method, is what I 
|am driving at. The last report I have seen from that State 


As the oak startihg from the slender stem, if proper con- of teaching the sciences in the common schools, does not 


ral law of mind, those who have given this system the 
least thought as to its efficiency and sufficiency ; those who 
are satisfied with the method, will be the most clamorous 
to hear of a remedy, not so much for the purpose of be- 
ing profited thereby ; as of old when a reform was advanc- 
ed by some one, they cried out heresy, burn him; and if 
we go back a few years, upon another occasion, they 
cried out, Crucify Him, Crucify Him, who a few days be- 
fore strewed His pathway with leaves, and cried out in 
Hosannas. So now, we claim the system demands a reform- 
ation, and we expect to hear the same old voice, that has 
reverberated through the centuries, carrying suffering in its 
train; but the truth has come out stronger for the strug- 
gle and it will again. So it will bring about reform upon this 
important matter. 
“For truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are her’s; 
But error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 

II. Agitate this subject until everybody begins to think 
about it, especially the teachers and examiners. When 
all interested, become convinced that reform is demand- 
ed, the reform has begun; from that on, it is a matter 
of growth. It cannot be accomplished in a day. No re- 
form occurs in a day, but the work of years of patient 
effort ; it is too much to expect it of this. It would bea 
miracle and_ye have passed the age of miracles. 

III. The average examining board, need a broader con- 
ception of what the teacher really should be. The Pro- 
crustean system or ten question method naturally begets 
narrowness, habits are formed and it is difficult to eradicate 
or ignore them; the teacher is looked upon by the boards 
too frequently, to be a man or woman of but little influ- 
ence; too often this may be true, but it is the result of the 
system for a stream cannot rise higher than its source; 
but when the teacher and his influence is properly estima- 





ditions to its full development are supplied, will grow to | speak encouragingly of the experiment; the difficulty, is to 
the strong, sturdy tree of centuries; yet should any ob- get theteachers. When will the people of this nation learn 
structions be placed in the way, or the proper conditions that ajreform cannot be legislated into being at the beck and 
be withheld or missupplied, will grow, it is true; but what | nod of the legislator, inspired by some enthusiastic educator. 
will it become; a miserable, gnarled, knotty crooked tree, a It must begin behind that; get the fountain of the teacher's 
disgrace to its heother : so the pupil in the first stages of inspiration (the eneainet) pure, reasonable, philosophical ! 
school life, if he be supplied with the natural conditions, and | | and in the course of a generation, a body of teachers could 
atrue teacher to direct his growth, gradually and at the _be reared, and trained for the work; and then the reform 
proper time awakening his powers to action in proper chan- might be legislated upon, with some effect and assurance 
nels, will become a fine, cultured man—or woman—alead- | of success. 
er in the circle in which he moves, an ornament to society,| Now and then, we hear at teachers’ meetings, that the 
a blessing to his less fortunate fellows. teacher should study Mental Philosophy in order to be a 
If the natural conditions of health and intentive ability | successful worker. A wise suggestion; but from whence 
are the same: a pupil be thrown in contact with a mechan- | doesitcome? From the examiner? that he may be better 
ical, one-sided, half cultured, rowtine (shall I say teacher. | able to name the seven swamps of the United States, which 
No, I won't disgrace it ;) but say Grixpgr. The pupil will | was asked not two months since in a neighboring town ! 


grow, itis true; but to what a knotty, gnarled man—or | Nay, verily! but from those noble spirited teachers who 


Wwoman—a prey upon society; a curse to his generation, 
as well as burden; our prisons, alms-houses and poor- 
houses, are fuil of the samples of such work,—the teacher is 
responsible; Yes, I repeat it, The teachers are responsible 
for a degree, of these results; which they are slow to re- 
alize; and one reason why their mental horizon is so nar- 
row, is caused by the means of measuring them, the yard 
stick employed. 


Written examinations by solely estimating teachers by | ise 


the written ten or twenty question method, put a premium 
upon one-sided culture; stifles thorough investigation, 
dwarfs the mental faculties, chills the observing powers; 
as a grand, complete whole. For thus teachers are gauged: 
an aperture of a certain size is presented to them, through 
which they must all pass, before they can teach; and as a 
consequent result the teachers study with that in view, 
and when the needle’s eye is passed, they are happy; 
breathe one breath of relief, and pass to their work, with 
their mental horizon gauged by the aperture through 
which they passed; and reproduce within their pupils, a 
one-sided milk and water scholarship. 

The knotty oaks are to be found as a result of their 
handiwork, and perchance a full developed tree is found 
within his domain; it is in spite of his one-sided cramped 





have gotten above the bare-bones of knowledge, and re- 
alize more fully the teacher's responsibility and function. 
The teacher, from the method employed in measuring him, 
soon concludes that he must look up the knotty problems 
that he will be examined on, and Mental Philosophy is laid on 
the shelf, to rust. Then what a farce, the examination on The- 
ory and Practice is in most of the counties of this State. It 
is usually last and is rushed through, with a “lick and prom- 
” the most important of the specific branches, specified 
by thelaw of the State; written examinations reproduce 
their evil consequences upon the pupils of the schools. 

This opens a field that I would discuss, but I would tres- 
pass upon your patience; I can only allude toit. The 
teacher who is guaged by the average ten question method 
of examination, will guage his pupils by a similiar method. 
The teacher whohasthe most faith in written examinations 
will be the last to admit that there are other means to be 
used to estimate a pupil's progress and knowledge, Written 
examinations have their use, both in school and in estima- 
ting the teacher; but that they should serve the func- 
tion they are put to I deny, and am willing to hear from 
the advocates of the system. I will now make a few sug- 
gestions, that will bring about a reform, if followed. 

L By way of Introduction I will say: that from a natu- 


ated, there is no other profession to be compared to it in 

‘ importance, and his influence may out-rank the ministerial 

for good—and the saloon keeper for evil. The teacher for 
| five days each week, and six hours each day in contact with 
the pupils moulding his mind in its most susceptible period, 
for impressions ; impressions made which form habits, in a 
degree determining the thoughts and habits of the future 
man or woman in all after life. Who can weigh his influ- 
ence? Who can reap what he may sow ? 

IV. Estimate the teacher as you estimate candidates 
for the other professions, by their work. Who would pre- 
fer the technical accuracy of the recent theological candi- 
date to the minister proved and tried by actual experience ; 
who would prefer the legal or medical graduate for those 

qualifications which time and experience alone can give? 
who, if you would select a minister, a lawyer, or a physi- 
cian for a case, requiring a careful diagnosis, simply, by 
propounding ten questions upon theology, law, or medi- 
cine, upon what would depend yourchoice. If anew 
physician should settle among you soliciting patronage, 
would you not depend upon his success elsewhere, as 
shown by the testimonials of his patients from whence he 
came; the same test, you would apply slightly modified to 
the lawyer, or minister; are not the teacher’s commenda- 
tions from his former pupils, commendations from parents 
and school-officers of equal weight in determining the teach- 
er's efficiency ? 

No!§no! says the Procrustean examiner. No matter if 
the teacher has reams of commendations, no matter if he 
has the appearance of a man or woman of intelligence and 
experience, he must lie down upon the Procrustean bed of 
ten or twenty questions upon each branch. If too short, 
he must be stretched, if too long, he must be mutilated to 
conform to the inexorable examination. 

I quote from another, who realizes the absurdity of the 
present system : 

“T know of but one purpose, which such examinations 
can well subserve, and for this, nothing could be better 
calculated.” 

It must be the misfortune frequently, for communities 
and counties to have the key to a certificate intrusted to 
men, who are to a great extent, ignorant of their duties and 
its responsibilities, But for this, they are alone to blame, 
It is a consequent result of the present system. For, al- 
though in the other professions and employments, none 
but the especially fitted therein are chosen as Supervisors, 
yet men of every profession are chosen to have entire 
supervision of a hundred or two teachers, with a power, the 
most absolute, in the Commonwealth. A young M. D. or 
briefless barrister is appointed examiner over a body of 





teachers, who, perhaps, are his superiors in matters per- 
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taining to their special work, for which he has no prepara- The Kindergarten Gifts. When an unsklllful tea: 
tion or experience, and thus being invested with the au- uses them, she KK 


thority, abuses it to the detriment of all the children who 
aay come under his influence within the county. 

Methinks I hear some such self-complacent examiner 

. say, The law defines our duties to be so and so, and we 
must examine upon the specified branches, etc., in a pre- 
scribed way. We admit the law specifies the branches, 
but does not prescribe the method, or say how the ex- 
aminer shall judge of the competency of the applicant. 
There is a wide field for the exercise of his discrimination! 
his judgment, And, then, if the law is wrong, so much 
the worse for the law. It is our province, as teachers, to 
beget an influence that will in due time, modify the law to 
its just demands, and, if need be, abolish it and create a 
better, based upon a more philosopical foundation. It won't 
do to be satisfied with our interpretation of the law, we 
must probe the matter deeper than that. It is for just 
that class that are satisfied with the present condition of 
things that Ihave written this. 

Every teacher should give this subject his candid thought, 
and agitate the subject, for it lies at the base of your pro- 
fession. Are you satisfied that no reform is needed? that 
our schools are as well taught as they should be; that the 
money paid you now is earned; that you are doing for the 
children of the State all that you ought to do? If so, you 
will not remain teachers long, but will be called to give 
your places to those who are thinking and agitating refor- 
mation all along the line. Which position do you select; in 
the advance guard, or in the rear? Do you expect to 
simply vote or to be voted for? You have your choice— 
choose ye. Reformation is demanded in many particulars ; 
it must be, if our Public School system shall pass to the 
next generation unimpaired, but strengthened. The entire 
system has reached the age of criticism. Will it stand, 
or pass to the age of decrepitude, old age, death ? 

Teachers of Miami county, I do not want to stand alone 
-upon this question, but if need be, I will, and while I have 
-@ hand to wield a pen or a voice to thunder the absurdi- 
ties of the present system, I will do it. 

This is our work. Be assured if reform is ever brought 
about, the reformers must be found within our ranks. I call 
your candid thoughts to the problem. Believing that 
there is force of purpose sufficient to put down, in due 
time, this innovation of the ninet»enth century, say with 
Longfellow : 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
St. Paris, Ohio. 


+> 
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Treacuers’ Conpuct at Institutes —There are institutes 
which practically are failures, in which the power of the 
instructors is entirely neutralized or destroyed, just be- 
cause of the number of objections which are raised and of 
the hypercritical, self asserting, caviling spirit which pre- 
vails among the teachers. They catch at all the little points 
possible and are not impressed in the least with a good 
-discussion of an important matter. Such persons ought 
not to attend an institute. It is not designed for a debat- 
ing society, and no good instructor wants to be looked 
upon as a champion debater, always on the defensive, al- 
ways in fear of an attack —Zduc. Weekly. 


Pusu.---So long as teachers remain in back seats and 
quietly listen to others, so long will our most honorable 
and lucrative positions be filled with doctors, lawyers and 
preachers. Teachers should boldly assert in their conven- 
tions, county, state and national, their right to occupy the 

* chief as well as all other offices whose work pertains to 
‘ education. Let this army of 250 thousand strong no long- 
~ er be silent.---Zelectic Teacher. 


Lonerviry or Cottece Grapvuates.---That vigorous appli- 
cation to study is not opposed to health and long life, is 
easily shown by reference to the necrology rolls of all of 
our oldest institutions of learning. It will be seen from the 
~ last year’s necrology register of Brown University, that 
- out of a list of thirty-one, two were over ninety years, 
. five over eighty, eight over seventy, five over sixty, six 

over fifty, leaving only five who died under fifty years of 
-age. The fact is that, in most men, development of mind 

strengthens the body. The statistics of our late war show 
< that, as a rule, the greatest percentage of deaths from dis- 
- ease occurred in regiments composed mainly of men re- 





eruited among the ignorant and immoral classes.-—- Chicago 
Weekly. ? 





Froebel devised a number of what he called “ Gifts,” by 
the use of which a little ehild may be educated. These 
gifts have been misunderstood by those who have not 
considered deeply the idea of soul-culture. Notice—they 
are for young children, they are for mothers to use if the 
mother know how. Let any one watch a skillful mother 
amuse her child; he will see child-culture going on : for 
play has a deep meaning, it is the means by which young 
souls are expanded. They are not what a child needs who 
is able to take up reading, ete.—they fit the mind for learn- 
ing to read, ete. 

The first gift is six soft balls of various colors, to teach 
color, to train the eye, to exercise the hands, arms, and feet 
n various plays. 





The Second Gift is the 
sphere, the cube and the cylin- 
der, to teach form and direct 
attention to the similarity and 

issimilarity in objects, by 
pointing out the sides, corners 
and edges of the cuve, ete., 
ete. 
| The Third Gift is a large 
a= cube, divided into eight small 








cubes of equal size, and its 
object is to illustrate form and 
number, as well as division, 
and to give the first idea of 
fractions. These cubes can be 
arranged in an infinite variety 
of forms, and the pupil taught 
some of the first principles of 
art. 
The 


fourth 
Gift 
is the 
cube 
divid- 


ed into eight oblong blocks. Its object is to continue 
the development begun by the third gift. We give some 
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examples of the many forms in which these can be ar- 
ranged. These arrangements develop invention, and cul- 
tivate the art-idea. 

The Fifth Gift consists 
of one large cube divid- 
ed into twenty-seven 
small cubes, three of 
which are divided into 
quarter-cubes and three 
into half- cubes, .The 
object of these is to il- 
lustrate form, number, 
division, fractions, and 
develop taste in w 























rangement and com> 
nation. 9 











has no defined 
object in view, 
and hence will, 
very likely, use 
them all at once 
and think she has exhausted their educating power. The 
work of the artist is the use of very simple means to 
produce great results. Reflect; the orator uses the same 
words that you do ; and so does the matchless poet. 

The Sixth Gift is a cube divided ‘into oblong forms. 
There are many other occupations, such ‘as jstick-laying, 
paper-perforating, folding and weaving, etc.,fwhich are to 
be interspersed with the above so as to make _a variety @ 
vital necessity. 

We give next, two illustrations of the little child at work. 
The table is flat and divided by lines into inch squares. 
The little girl is making a picture by perforating paper. 
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Phis is au old, old pastime,” you will say, “ and has been 
much used by American mothers.” True, yet it is none 
the less an educational process; The picture is defective in 

"it represents a child apparently ten or twelve years 
f age. 





The next gives an illustration of stick-laying, which is 
another occupation (about twenty different occupations are 
taught in all.) The sticks are laid to form triangles, letters, 
buildings, etc. It must be added that it is amusing to hear 
such terms as “ Kindergarten school,” a“ novel and effeet- 
ive training,” “ valuable instruction,” applied to these gifts. 
Kindergarten means child’ culture, no more, no less, but 
that means a great deal. 

(For the above illustrations we are indebted to Mr. B. 
Steiger of N. Y. city, who has the gifts for sale.) 

‘Srmounate your Purrs.---Teachers should be judged, 
as far as possible, not by the amount of knowledge which 
they seemingly impart, but by the efforts which they in- 
duce the child to put forth for himself in acquiring know- 
ledge. To teach is not to simplify every step until there 
is no real work for the child, neither is it to lecture to the 
class, displaying the immense knowledge of the teacher. 
It is rather to arouse, excite, stimulate all the activities of 
the child’s mind, so that the acquirement of knowledge, 
through study and investigation becomes a source of pleds- 
ure. If you would keep a bright soholar out of mischief, 
give him enongh to keep him busy. If you assign him no 
harder task than you do scholars of average talents, how 
is he to employ himself except in mischief?--- Central School 
Journal. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 14, 1878. 


Amonc the notable and saddening events is the 
presence of yellow fever in several of the Southern 
States. One of the public school buildings in Mem- 
phis kas been turned into a hospital. We learn from 
a Mississippi letter that fear is felt everywhere in the 
State. It is a pleasure to see the promptness with 
which assistance is being forwarded. 
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CHILDREN hunger perpetually for new ideas. They 
will learn with pleasure from the lips of people, what 
would be drudgery to learn from books; and even if 
they have the misfortune to be deprived of many edu- 
cational advantages, they will grow up intelligent, if 
in childhood, they hear daily the conversation of in- 
telligent people. Hence the importance that the 
teacher should be an intelligent person. The child 
comes home and says, “What do you think my teacher 
told us to-day ?” 
should be to render herself fresh and bright, to meet 
with the young minds that form her class; not to 
think “ how shall I repress and bottle up all this en- 
ergy.” 

—T + oe oe 

More and more one must feel that simply impart- 
ing the facts of a “grade” to a pupil is an imposition. 
The teacher owes much more to the pupil than that. 
That may be done and no teaching; teaching is the 


product of the living mind of the teacher upon the | 


growing mind of the scholar. It is not a “filling in 
process,” as they practice it in grading a street. And 
yet it is not a mournful fact, that the best idea most 
teachers have of teaching, is that it consists in telling 
and drilling. Right here, it might be asked, why should 
it be otherwise? How many teachers have a defini- 
tion, even of a thought? How many know how they 
originate in the mind? How many understand the 
process by which the thoughts of others can be made 
ones’ own property? There are a thousand interesting 
questions pertaining to teaching—that grand and glo- 
rious business. a 





Teachers’ Wages. 


There is no better gage of the position of the teacher 
than the pay he receives. For the labor required, the 


. education that is necessary, the nervous strain. that 


cannot he avoided, the expenditure of spirit force, the 
exhaustion of bodily vigor, the effort to be constantly 
fresh and in advance, the necessity to be tactful and in- 
ventive as well as do the manual labor that is required 
—the pay is most inadequate. If you take also into 


The daily effort of the teacher | 





basis? We reply, it must be. 


The Need of Progress. 








At present there is a stand-still in education. The 
machinery is in motion, trustees are hiring teachers, 


schools, scholars are reciting, yet a “dead point” has 
been reached. The last impetus came from the people ; 
the feeling that built up the school-houses and de- 
manded education, had its origin in the popular mind. 





teachers, And there is need of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of everyone. ‘The field is white to the harvest, 


the laborers are few. (1) We hold that the mode of | 
| examing teachers as practiced in nearly all parts of | 


| the country is wholly and totally wrong. (2) The 
|method of appointment is defective in nearly every 
|town. (3) The really good teachers are not encour- 

aged to come forward. (4) Politics and rings are in- 
| creasing forces. (5) The teacher has no permanence 


| in the present system. These points will be discussed 
as clearly as possible. 








| Teachers and Their Salaries, 


| The total number of teachers employed in public 
schools in the States and Territories of the Union 
(Georgia and Idaho only not reporting) is 249,283. 

| The District of Columbia pays the highest average 
salary to male teachers, $120 per month. Arizona 
pays the highest salary to female teachers, $90 per 
‘month. In the District of Columbia, Nevada, and 
| Arizona the average pay of male teachers is over $100 
|per month. In California it is $85 ; in Massachusetts, 
| $84.78 ; in Rhode Island, $81.49; in Montana, $75 ; 
|in Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, Colorado, and 
Ohio it ranges from $60 to $70 ; in Utah it is $54; in 
Texas, $53; in Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire, and Maryland it ranges from 
$41 to $48; in Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Maine, Virginia, West Virgiania, Minneso- 
ta, Kansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Delaware, South 
Carolina, Missouri, and North Carolina, from $30 to 
$40; and in Alabama it is $22. Next to Arizona, 
Nevada pays its female teachers the highest average 
monthly salary, $85 ; the District of Columbia stands 
next, $80 ; California, $68.15 ; Montana, $50 ; Rhode 
Island, Indiana, Colorado, and Maryland, $41.40 to 
$48 ; Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
[llinois, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Louisiana, $30 to $37 ; 
Utah, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Minnesota, Kansas, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Alabama, $22 to $29; and Maine, 
Florida, New York, Kentucky, Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming Territory, cannot give the pay of their 
teachers. : 








The Opening of the Schools. 


The transfer of the child from his home to the school- 
room is achange in his destiny. The teacher now be- 
comes an assistant to the parent; hence most important 
interests centre around our school-rooms ; and it is because 
we feel this so deeply that we protest against the teacher's 
forgetting that he is really the father and mother of the 
pupil. The law recognizes him to stand in loco parentis as 
to punishments ; he stands there also in reference to the 
material and spiritual welfare ofthe child. But it is often 
forgotten—too often. 

First, ss to the body of the child. The whole child is 
sent to school ; it is not made of cast iron; it has needs 


risks and exposure in sending a child to school. The sit- 
ting in constrained positions, in ill ventilated and ill heat- 





teachers are being examined and conducting their 


consideration the uncertainty of the tenure, the diffi- | that overbalance the learning that isobtained. The desks 
culty of harmonizing the feuds outside of the school. | #re often most inconveniently placed; and it has been 
house, you must eonsider the pay to be hardly shown again and again that the mode of letting in the light 
worth the struggle. Cannot these things be mended ? | 2S*roys the eyesight. The posture spoils the body, for 
Cannot our education be put on a different and better 


the reason that it is then in a growing state and the bones 
are soft and yielding. Hence the pushing out of the shoul- 
der-blades, and the curvature of the spine. We call at- 
tention to the matter of health, for it is of more importance 
than the education. The pale faces and languid steps the 
pupils will soon have, declare there is an immense wear- 
and-tear or else a lack of support to vitalization. It is 
both. What is needed, is undoubtedly good air, easy and 
free position, proper adjustment of light and heat, and, 
finally, short sessions, Most teachers are adverse to al- 
lowing the pupils to move around the school-room. The 
general plan is to sit still and be silent—“ speak not, move 
not,” was the motto of one woman of such restless dispo- 


To make further advance is to be the work of the | sition that she was on her feet perpetually. It cannot be 


too often remembered that schools exist for the good of 
the children. But do they so result? This gives rise to 
80 many points that we turn away—we say only partly, 
for the children. ‘Come, let us live for the children.” 
Let us study to render them happy while in the school- 
room. Endeavor to make the step up the hill of know- 
ledge easy. Praise them, and not blame. Do not forget 
that this restraint in the school-room is permitted in order 
to obtain certain knowledge that will be useful in after- 
life. It is as one enduresthe sea-sickness in order to reach 
Europe. Now some have the art of making their school- 
rooms the happiest of places, The pupils love to enter 
them. So it should be. 

is - 

Tne teachers and pupils of F. D. G. 8. No. 23, City- 
Hall Place, spent a very pleasant hour on the occasidn of 
; the presentation of diplomas, in company with our old 
friends, the Hon. Judge R. S. Lawrence, Timothy Bren- 
nan and Hosea B, Perkins. While addressing the pnpils 
the Judge expressed himself highly gratified with the pro-, 
gress it was quite evident they were making; and recur- 
; ring to a former visit made during his office of President 
‘of the Board of Education, congratulated the teachers on 
their efficiency in so ably sustaining the standing of the de- 
partment. Mr. Brennan appeared quite happy among his 
; ld friends. Trustees Nealis and Von Glahn were also 
’ present, 











New Jerszy.—The annnal State Teachers’ Association 
of New Jersey met in convention in the new school-build- 
ing at Ashbury Park on Wednesday and Thursday Aug. 
28 and 29. The attendance, though not large, comprised 
the foremost educators of the State, who are not so set in 
their methods but that they can learn more by comparing 
of ideas at least once a year. Dr. H. Hasbrouck, Principal 
of N. J. State Normal School, in a paper on the “ Problem 
of American education” said that now the question to meet 
and answer was, “ Should the masses be highly educated, 
or in other words, should high schools be abolished.” This 
| Subject was ably discussed by Prof. Paret of Newark, Prof. 
| Corcoran and Supt. Pierce of New Brunswick, who all 
maintained that scholars ought to be educated higher, men- 
tally and morally. In a subsequent paper Supt. Pierce 
said the only kind of a high school that in his estimation 
should be abolished was one in which they met several 
years ago, to reach which you were compelled to ascend 
a flight of 200 steps. Prof. Apgar, chairman of committee 
on Teachers’ Home, reported that a plot of ground had 
been given them at Ashbury Park by Mr. Bradley, who 
is greatly interested in the cause of education. Resolutions 
were passed inviting the National Teachers’ Association 
to hold their next annual convention at Ashbury Park, 
The publishing houses were largely represented. Messrs, 
German of C. Scribner's Sons, Rogers of Harpers’, and 
Wilson of D. Appleton & Co., were present, buttonholing 
teachers. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


R. 8. Davis & Oo. of Boston will soon issue Gruzn- 
Lear's University Atcrsra. This work has been design- 
ed to take the place of Greenleaf’s Higher Algebra, some 
portions of which have been used in the preparation of the 
present volume. It contains all those topics which are in- 
cluded in the courses of the most advanced institutions of 


and it should receive careful attention. There are great | learning, and the suthor’s aim has been to present the 


subject in a compact form and in clear and concise lan- 
guage. Every principle and rule has been demonstrated 





ed rooms, often in a draft of air, bring ® train of diseases ' with regard to strict logical accuracy, and especial care has 
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been given to the selection of examples and practical illus-| ‘“ Crasmmie.”—A peculiar character, which may be call- 
trations which should exercise the student in all the com- | ed the ignorant grade teacher, has been “ evolved” in our 
mon applications of the algebraic analysis. Though not city schools. The peculiarity is in the circumstances that 
customary in a University Algebra, yet the earlier portions | apparently good results. are produced by such a person 
of the subject have been given with the same fullness which | by ™eans wholly mechanical, so that, while the body of 
characterizes the later chapters, thus rendering the previ- |instruction may appear in the examinations, the soul 


|is lamentably missing. The flour-and-water of teach- 
ous study of a more elementary text book unnecessary | ing, will make an educational loaf as heavy as need 
with students of any degree of maturity. be; but there is needed an invisible spirit of in- 


. struction, one bred of thought, taste, feeling, originality, 
A Suorrer Course iw Evouisn Grammar. By Simon | oulture : to animate and elevate the otherwise inert aa 


Kerl, A. M. New York, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. | unhealthy mass,—National Teachers’ Monthly. 
This is a short course and it is intended to meet the | en a 

needs of the majority of public schools. The first fifty-six | Fer the New Yorx Somoon Jourwat. 

pages are devoted to an oral course, which takes in letter Hard Times. 

and composition writing. The remainder of the book is | 

devoted to a text course, which enlarges upon the work | 
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learned orally. To the teacher who is acquainted with 
Kerl’s Common School and Comprehensive Grammars, it 
is only necessary to say that this book is not less exhaust- 
ive in its treatment of the different subjects than the larger 
works ; it is just as compact, all that is said upon a sub- 
ject being grouped under one head. The exercises are 
numerous and will prove great helps to the teacher who 
would have the points thoroughly impressed. It is adapted 
in its arrangement, to the needs of the public school and 
will well repay a thorough examination. 


Tus Evements or Piain Trigonometry, by Prof. E. L. 
Richards. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

This book will be found to contain all that is required 
for a comprehension of the subject. Much space has pur- 
posely been devoted to the elementary definitions, with a 
view to commanding the attention of beginners. The book 
will be found a valuable one for schools, 


Tae Cuurcn Orrerine, by L. O. Emerson. Ditson & 
Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

This is a book specially designed for the service of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and contains music for the 
canticles of the morning and evening services and for oc- 
casional use: the anthems are about 100 in number. The 
best known composers are represented, as follows: Mozart, 
Haydn, Hummel, Jackson, Baumbach and Neukomm, each 
once, Mendelssohn twice, Barnby three, and J. R. Thomas 
four times. 


Questions anp Prosiems 1x Exvementary Paysics. By 
CO. L. Hotze. St. Louis, Central Pub. Co. 

We have been favorably impressed by Mr. Hotze's ele- 
mentary works in science, as well adapted to school pur- 
poses. The teachers of physics will at once appreciate the 
use of this book in making instruction thorough and 
practical. The answers to the Questions now issued will 
soon be published. The brevity of the book does not mean 
that it is lacking in completeness. 


Harvey's Gravep Sonoor Spriizr. Cincinnati, Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
This Speller is in the direction of the spelling reform. It 


introduces freely the diacritical marks of Webster for both | 


vowels and consonants, and thus shows the correct pro- 
nunciation of every word, which is quite as important as 
the spelling. Dictation exercises are introduced through 
the book. Part II. introduces exercises in the transforma- 
tion of words. Intelligent teachers will be pleased with 
this Speller and itis suitable for all classes of graded schools. 


Tus Temprrance Lesson Boox. By Dr. Richardson. 
National Temperance Publishing House, N. Y. 

This book contains 220 pages, divided into fifty-two les- 
sons. These lessons are short, also simple in language. 
They set forth in a calm, clear and interesting manner the 
effects of alcohol on the human system. They instruct, 
convince and, in some cases, persuade. We believe that if 
this book could be thoroughly studied by the scholars in 
our public schools drunkenness in the next generation 
would be reduced one half; for drinking comes much from 
ignorance. It is begun under custom and continues un- 
der appetite. The knowledge of the nature of alcohol 


would, in a large degree, prevent this. 


Merrnops or Tracninc.—Every class exercise should be 
80 conducted as, if possible, to enlist the constant attention 
of each pupil. Inefficient teachers can teach only one pu- 
pil in the class at a time. The best teacher can keep up 
the attention of the whole class. Like a good general, he 
knows how to keep all his forces employed at the same 
time to the best advantage. This faculty is one of the best 
tests of a good teacher, and will be noticed at once by’ the 
sitor.— Normal Inst. Record, 





| Mother. Oh, that we never, never, entered this unfortunate 
| place, (Reads from a letter). Mr. Aubry says: “ the failure of 
| the bank has entirely ruined me, So, greatly to my regret, I 
| Shall have to sell off the furniture that we do not positively 
| need, such as the carpets, sofas, pianos. We must ‘live in a 
very plain style, indeed in no style at all. I have already ask- 
\ed an agent to advertise the furniture. This will be saddening 
news to you, but you must try and bear it as well as possible. 
If we can save enough tc buy us food, we must consider our- 
selves well off.” I cannot endure it! (Znter Alice.) Oh, Alice, 
| your father has failed. 
| Alice. Is it possible! Oh, itis dreadful! What will Mrs. 
| Timpkius say? She will never come to visit us again. 
| Mother. That’s just the first thing I thought of. I know 
what she'll say. It will be to Mr. Timpkins: ‘There, didn’t I 
tell youso?” (Enter Marian.) 
Alice. Oh, Marian, Mother has such a dreadful letter. Fa- 
ther is bankrupt and all the furniture has got to be sold. 
| Mother. (Sobbing.) And just think of what Mrs. Timpkins will 
say. 

Marian, (After reading the lett&.) Well, mother, I always told 

you we need not have so much furnitnre.in the house. Two 
| sofas in the front parlor, two in the back parlor, and three in 
| the middle room. (7'hinking.) Why we have got twelve sofas in 
| this house. And then the chairs and tables and carpets! Why 
| we have a great many more things than we need. We can 

live very comfortably without these things. And I'll giveles 
| sons in music and drawing, and help father all I can. 

Mother. What, Marian! work fora living. Oh, what will 
Mrs. Timpkins say to that! 

Marian. We must not fear the remarks of our acquaintances 
| when we are doing the best we can do. There is nothing dis 
honorable in selling our furniture and giving music lessons! 

Alice. Oh, mother. Couldn’t we manage it so she will never 
| hear of it? 

Mother. I'm afraid not. What is that boy posting up? Get 
| your opera glass Marian. That I suppose will have to be sold, 
too 

Marian. (Reads.) Auction sale. 

Alice. Mother, It can’t be ours. Can it? 

Marian. The name of the author is not very plain. 

Alice. Oh, I’m atraid it papa’s. 

Marian. (Reads again.) Auction sale of furniture, carpets, 
mirrors, chairs, sofas and pianos at the house of Mr (Let me see,) 
William, ( Yes, é is ours,) Mr. William Aubrey. 

Mother. Oh, oh! What will Mrs. Timpkins say; she will 
surely see it! 

Alice. What will Mrs. Timpkins say ! 

Marian. We must not fear her remarksso much. We must 
write her about our affairs, and invite her to come to the auc- 
tion. Don’t you remembered how much she admired these 
carpets? Perhaps she will buy them 

Mother. Oh, dreadful! dreadful ! 

Alice. 1t is too bad. It is real cruel. 

Mother. Yes, if he’s got to fail, why could he not do it as 
other people do, have everything go on us usual—have our 
horses, carriages, and servants—then a crash, and it is in the 
papers and everybody is sorry, and all that. And then every- 
thing go on as before,— horses, carriages, etc. That is the 
fashionable way. Your father is real mean to have an auction. 
None of—(A ring at the door, and enter old gent ) 

Old Gent. Mrs. Aubrey, I suppose. 

Mrs. Aubrey. Yes, sir. Have you any business with me? 

Old Gent. I do not understand you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Aubrey. | mean what business brings you here. 

Old Gent. I have not come on any business. I have come 
to make your acquaintance. Your husband is a nephew of 
mine. I have come to claim a relationship. I have had diffi- 
culty in hearing, abem, (Coughs hard,) difficulty in hearing from 
him. (Coughs again.) 

Mrs. Aubrey. (Aside). An4 now more troubles. What would 
Mrs. Timpkius say to see such an outlandish old fellow in our 
house. WhenlI was there I saw her uncle, but my! he had 
gold spectacles on, and a wig of black and curly hair. And 
this man is as old as the hills, and as deaf as an adder. 

Old Gent. Are these my nephew's daughters. 

Marian. Yes, uncle. (shakes hands with him.) |My name is 














Marian, and | am glad to see you. 
(Alice merely bows, very stifly.) 

Old Gent. What is her name? (Pointing to Alice). 

Marian. Her name is Alice. 

Alice. Don’t you go and make a fool of yourself, Marian 
You ain't obliged to talk with him if he is your uncle. 

Old Gent. So you are glad to see your old uncle. That 
makes it pleasant. I wonder if you look like your father; I 
must take a good look at you. (Takes out spectacles.) Well 
yes, you do look like him, he used to be the finest looking 


Here is a pleasant chair. 


| young man I ever saw; and you have inherited his looks re- 


markably, I must say. 

Marian. Oh, thank you. I'm glad you are so much pleased 
with my looks, but Alice, there, is the one that is admired. 

Old Gent. Humph. She is,is she. Well, I don't think she 
deserves to be. 

Mother. Marian, my dear, don’t be familiar with that old man. 

Alice. I would be ashamed if I were in your place, to get 
compliments from him. It shows that you never had any before. 

Old Gent. What do they say. People mumble their words 
badly, now-a-days. Did they say they didn’t expect me. 

Marian. No, it wasn’t that. They think I am foolish to be 
pleased because you paid me a compliment. 

Mother. Do you intend to stay long. 

Old Gent. Well, I can't tell. I thought I would come and 
see Edward, my nephew, and find some place to settle down, 
I have not got any family, you know. I don’t know but I 
should be pleased here if you are all like Miss Marian. 

Alice. What would Mrs. Timpkins say to our having an un- 
cle hke that. Why can’t we have relatives like other people? 

Mother. I'm afraid you'll not like in the city. You have liv- 
ed in the country so much that I should tink you would pre- 
fer to stay there. And besides, our circumstances will not ad- 
mit of having you remain with us. 

Marian. Why, mother; you certainly will ask him to stay 
and have some supper, and remain with us a few deys, at all 
events. Father hasn’t seen him yet, you know. 

Mother. No, I shall not invite him to remain. If I did, there 
is no velling when he will leave. 

Alice. Well, how are you going to get rid of him. He sits in 
that chair as though he intended to stay forever. 

'‘ Mother. \'ll set him to thinking! (70 old gent.) Have you been 
deaf a long time. 

Old Gent. No. Oh, no ma’am. 

Mother. I've been told that those who have recently became 
deaf may be cured. There is an excellent hospital in the up- 
per part of the city, and I think that it would be a good plan 
for you to go there at once. Marian will go with you and show 
you the place. 

Marian. Mother, don’t be unkind to him. 
kind, good man. 

Alice. Kind fiddlestick; what is thattous. What do we 
want old fogy-looking people like him coming into a brown- 
stone house like ours for. What would Mrs, Timpkins say if 
she came in and found him here? 

Old Gent. Tam much obliged to you, madam, but think I 
shall not trust myself to any of those. I think I am always 
better when I am in a quiet house like this and carefully nursed, 

Mother. Well, we shall not be able to have you stay with us 
(To Alice). People might think we took boarders, and Mrs, 
Timpkins would be astonished, I can tell you. 

Old Gent. Did you say you sometimes took boarders? Well, 
I'll pay you a good price. And I'll pay five dollars extra to be 
here with my little friend Marian. You all seem to be nice 
people, but I like her specially well. 

Mother. No, sir. We have no place here for boarders. And 
we are all particularly engaged and cannot be troubled any 
more. 

Old Gent. (Rising.) Well, madam, I won't trouble you any 
more. When your husband comes tell him his old uncle, Ed- 


He looks like a 


gar— 
| Mother. What, not Edgar Harley from Glasgow, Scotland! 


Old Gent. The same. I have just arrived by the steamship. 

Mother. (To Alice to Marian.) Oh girls, you cannot think how 
rich he is. You must make him stay with us. Why didn’t 
you tell us, sir, who you were. We are so glad to see you. 

Alice. Dear uncle. Iam sa glad that you have come. Do 
sic down and try and be comfortable. I hope we haven't been 
rude to you. 

Mother. Of course we have a place for you here. We shall 
be so happy to have you here with us. (Aside.) What will 
Mrs. Timpkins say when she hears how rich ho is. 

Old Gent. The hospital ; I think I had better try the hospital. 

Mother. Marian, you must get him to stay here. 

Marian. Do uncle, stay; mother and sister wish you to so 
much, and father will be so sorry if you do not. 

Old Gent. Well, well; you need not speak so loud. I am no 
more deaf than any one of you. (Mother, What a pity; he has 
heard every word) (70 Marian.) I will stay since you ask me 
as I know you mean what you say. (Loud ringing of the bell, 
and a business man enters.) 

Man. Madam, I am directed by the Sheriff to get ready for 
the auction. (To uncle.) I want that chair, sir. 
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button! You are a mere barbarian to think a lady ought to 
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Old Gent. What is all this! 
Mother. Why, your nephew has failed and everything has to 
be sold. 
Old Gent. How much dces he owe? 
Man. The paper says $3.000. 
Old Gent. Well you go and tell the sheriff that I will see 
that it is paid. (Man wheels chair forward, bows, and goes out.) 
Mother. Oh, Uncle Edgar, how happy you have made us! 
Pray forgive us. 
Alice. Yes, uncle, we have done wrong. 
who it was 
Old Gent. Well, I'll forgive you. I’m an old fogy you know. 
So I'll doit. I look like an old fogy and always have. Come 
here Marian, (opens a box) I’ve a present for you. When I 
went to Calcutta I got a lot of these things, and I’m going to 
give them to you. 
Marian. Why, uncle, you are very kind. 
such a handsome present. 
Mother. Those are real pearls, and ten times handsomer than 
Mrs. Timpkin’s! 
Old Gent, What do you think now of having a boarder. 
Mother, I shall be most happy to have my dear husband’s | 
uncle remain as long with us, as long as he lives. 
Alice. And | know Uncle Edgar will find me ready to show 
him— 
Old Gent. Where the hospital for the deaf and dumb— 
Alice. No, no—don’t—Oh I beg. 


We had no idea 


I don’t deserve 


Ki-hi, and - will lean-ee on myself. (They go out. 
CostUMES.—BA-BEE should be dressed in rich garments of 

Oriental style. The hair should be combed back tight, and 

and fastened with pins and ornaments. 

K1-n1—Similar to Ba-bee, but not so elegant. 

Lucy.—Pretty visiting suit for a little girl. 

PROPERTIES.— Table; stools; tea-cups and saucers; Chinese 
fans, vases, screens, aud lanterns. 

SuGeEstions.—The success of this piece will depend much 
upon the novelty of the costumes. The effect may be height- 
ened by furnishing the stage with some articles suggestive of 
China, such as vases, gay paper lanterns, and screens.— Vena- 
ble’s School Stage. 
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Genius is Labor. 








If there is one thing necessary to teach your pupils, it 
is this, that only labor leads to success. If you see one 
that will give long and patient labor, set him down as 
having genius; for genius is capacity for labor. Then 
next, it must be patient and persistent labor. The great 
writers, whose work survives, exemplify this, 

Virgil used to pour out a large number of verses in the 
morning, and to spend the rest of the day in pruning 
them down. He has humorously compared himself to a 


16. “A house was built by a mason of brown stone.” 

17. “A pearl was found by a sailor in a shell.” 

18. “A wealthy gentleman will adopt alittle boy with a 
small family.” 

19, “A man from Africa called to pay his compliments 
tall and dark-complexioned.” 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Read the following, and note how many words you do 
know how to pronounce: 

An Indian attracted by the aroma of the coffee and the 
broth, arising trom the bivouac moving down the path, 
met a bombastic bravo who was troubled with the bron- 
chitis. The Indian being dishabille, was treated with dis- 
dain by this blackguard, who called him a dog, and bade 
him with much vehemence and contumely, to leave his do- 
main, or he would demonstrate by his carbine the use of 
a coffin andcemetery. The Indian calmly surveying the 
dimensions of his European opponent, and being sagacious 
and robust, and having all the combativeness of a combat- 
ant, shot this ruffian in the abdomen with an arrow. A 
young patriot with a black moustache, coming from the 
museum, laughingly said, Bravo! you should be nationally 
rewarded by receiving the right of franchise, for I wit- 





she bear, who licks her cubsinto shape. It took him three 





Old Gent. Well, well, (Puts necklace on Marian’s neck.) 
Girls Oh, beautiful. | 
Mother. (Clasping her hands). Oh what will Mrs. Timpkins 

gay to that. | 

(They stand in a semi-circle and make a bow to the audience). | 


cchdimmimsauie 
The Chinese Damsel. 


(Adapted from Miss Yonge.) 
PERSONS REPRENTED: Lucy, little English girl. Ba-BEE, the 

Chinese Domsel. K1-n1, BA-BEER’s maid. 

SomnE: A Chinese sitting-room. A low table, on one side of 
which sits Lucy, on the other, BA-BEE; both facing the audience. | 

Enter Ki-u1, with dainty tea-cups and saucers. Into each cup 
she puts a ball of tea-leaves, and pours hot water. 

Ba-bee.—Ki-hi, is tea ready ? 

Ki-hi —Yes, mistress. 

K1-H1 sets cups on a tray of lacquer-work and hands it to Lvoy. 

BA-BEE languidly fans herself. 

Lucy.—Thank you! (A pause of a few seconds.) 

Ba,.—-Is it not good,? 

Iu.—It must be! you are the real tea people. But I was | 
waiting for sugar and milk. 

Ba,—That would spoil it; only outer barbarians would think 
of such a thing! And, ah, (looking at Lucy's feet) I see you | 
are one. See, Ki-hi, what monstrous feet! 

Iu.—They are no bigger than your maid’s. Why are your's 
80 small ? 

Ba —Because my mother and nurse took care of me when I 
was a baby, and bound thew upso that they might not grow 
big and ugly. 

Iu —But wouldn't you like to walk without tumbling down? 

Ba. —No, indeed! Me, a daughter of a mandarin of the blue 





walk. Do you not see that I never do anything? 

In.—And do you never work? 

Ba. (Scornfully.)\—I should think not! Ileave that to the 
common folk, who are obliged to work. Come with me and 
take a peep through the lattice, that.you may see my father is 
far above making his daughter work. (Ba-bee is supported by 
Ki-hi ; they go to one side and gaze out). 

Inu.—Is that sleepy-looking yellow man your father? 

Ba.—Yes. There he sit, with his mustaches hanging down 
to his chin, and his pigtail to his heels, and the blue dragon 
embroidered on his breast, watching while they prepare the 
hall for dinner. 

In. (Laughing.)—Oh! how funny he looks! 

Ba,—For dinner there will be a stew of puppy-dog, and 
another of kittens, and a bird’s nest soup. 

Ki.—And then the players will come and a part of the 
‘Nine Nights Tragedy,” and we shall look on through the lat- 
tice. 

Ba.—Ah|! father is smoking opium that he may be serene 
and in good spirits, 

Iu.—The smoke makes my head ache, 

Ba.—Ah| that is because you are a mere outer barbarian. 
Now Ki-hi (Speaking very languidly), Iam exhausted; lead me 
out to the sofa. (Zxit Ba-bee leaning on Ki-hi and fanning her- 
self iazily. 

Iu.—How odd it all seems! What a languid creature she 
is! “Now Ki-hi, Iam exhausted !” (Imitates the manner of Ba- 
bee) Oh, I’m glad I’m not a Chinese damsel. I wonder how 
bird’s nest soup will taste?—and stewed puppy! Ob, dear, 
what food! (Re-enter Ki-hi). 

Xi.—Will barbarian lean-ee on me? 

Iu. (Laughing).—“ Lean-ee on Ki-hi!” No, indeed! we 
English girls know how to walk alone. Show me the way, : 





years to compose his ten short eclogues; seven years to 
elaborate his ‘“ Georgics,” which comprise little more than 
2000 verses, and he employed more than twelve years in | 
polishing his ‘““Aneid,” being even then so dissatisfied with 

it that he wished before his death to commit it to the flames. 

Horace was equally indefatigable, and there are single 
odes in his works which must have cost him months of 
labor. 

So caretul was Plato in the niceties of verbal collocation, 
that the first sentence in his ‘“‘ Republic” was turned in 
nine different ways. 

It must have taken Thucydides upwards of twenty years 
to write his history, which is,comprised in one octavo 
volume. 

Gibbon wrote the first chapter of his work three times 
betore he could please himself, and John Foster, the essay- 
ist, would sometimes spend a week over one sentence. 

The great French critic Sainte-Beuve expended incred- 
ible pains on every word, and two or three octavo pages 
often represented a whole week’s incessant effort. 

Even Macaulay, with all his fluency, did not disdain the 
application of the file, and there are certain passages in the 
first chapter of his history which represent months of pa- 
tient reflection. 





Miscellaneous. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS, : 

1, “We have received a basket of grapes from our friend 
W., for which he will accept our compliments, some of 
which are nearly two inches in diameter.” 

2. “The hotel will be kept by the widow of the former 
landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last summer on a new and 
improved plan.” 

3. “I hope, my Lord, if you ever come within a mile of 
my house you will stay there all night.” 

4. “The deceased came to his death by excessive drink- 
ing, producing apoplexy in the minds ot the jury.” 

5. “A young woman died in my neighborhood, yester- 
day, while I was preaching in a beastly state of intoxica- 
tion.” 

6. “The procession was very fine, and nearly two miles 
long as was also the report of Dr. Perry, the chaplain.” 

7. “The town farm-house and alms-house haye been 
carried on the past year to our reasonable satisfaction, 
especially the alms-house, at which there have been an un- 
usual amount of sickness and three deaths.” 

8. “A child wasrun over by a wagon three years old, 
and cross-eyed, with pantelets on, which never spoke 
afterwards.” 

9. “Any person driving over this bridge in a faster pace 
than a walk shall, if a white person be fined five dollars, 
and if a negro, receive twenty-five lashes, half the penalty 
to be bestowed on the informer.” 

10. “A fellow was arrested with short hair.” 

11. “Isaw aman digging with a Roman nose.” 

12 “He died and went to his rest in New York.” 

13. “Wanted—A room by two gentlemen thirty feet 
long and twenty feet wide.” 

14. “The vessel was beautifully painted with a tall 
mast,” 

15. “I perceived that it had been scoured with half an 


nessed the altercation, and the evidence is irrefragable and 
indisputable that you have removed a nauseous reptile. 

Inow make this inquiry—will not the matrons in this coun- 
try, and the patrons of our scl ols, inaugurate some system 
that will give an impetus to the interesting study of our 
language? If half the leisure moments were thus spent 
in lieu of reading some despicable romance. we should be 
wiser than we are. 

Several lessons in punctuation may be taught to one’s 
self by doing what the following sentences require to make 
them intelligible : 

Punctuate the following .so as to make it true: 


“Every lady in the land 

Hath twenty nails upon each hand; 
Five and twenty on hands and feet; 
And this is true without deceit.” 


Make sense out of this: “Lord Palmerston then entered 
on his head, a white hat upon his feet, large and well-pol- 
ished boots on his brow, a dark cloud in his hand, his faith- 
ful walking-stick in his eye, a menacing” glare saying 
nothing.” 

And see if punctuation will make the following poetry 
any less absurd : 

“T saw a pigeon making breadf, 

I saw a girl composed of thread; 

1 saw a towel one mile square; 

I’saw a meadow in the air; 

I saw a rocket walk a mile; 

I saw a pony make a file; 

I saw a blacksmith in a box; 

I saw an orange kiil an ox; 

I saw a butcher made of steelf; 

I saw a penknife dance a reel, 

I saw a sailor twelve feet high; 

I saw a ladder m a pie; 

I saw an apple fly away’; 

I saw a sparrow making hay; 

I saw a farmer like a dog’; 

I saw a puppy mixing grog 

I saw three men who saw these toof 

And will confirm what I tell you.” 
APES NOT MAN'S ANCESTORS. 

Some scientific men have accepted the assertion of Dar- 
win that the monkey was “father of the Man.” But Prof. A. 
R. Grate, in the Popular Science Monthly thinks this pure 
nonsense on scientific reasons. ‘‘ The position of science 
with regard to man and the ape is, that in no case can 
these latter be considered our progenitors. The physical 
and mental characteristics are too diverse to admit of such 
conclusions. The apes have evidently come down another 
line of descent, although the time when both the apes and 
man may have emerged from a common branch of the tree 
of animal life may not be so very long past. But, when- 
ever the line of man and that of the apes coincide, it is clear 
that now the tendency must be to diverge more and more, 
The resemblance between the apes and man, however, can- 
not be overlooked by the thinking mind. They are so great 
that if we assumed the theory of degeneracy to be be true, 
and so were willing to throw the whole animal kingdom 
backward on its tail instead of forward on its feet, we 
might consider them to be degenerate and “wild” men. 
And it is interesting to find that this is what they were 
formerly held to be. The early picture of the orangoutang 
and chimpanzee exemplify this notion to give them perfectly 





eye.” ' 


human features and erect position, brutalized only by their 
hairy body. They were, in fact, assumed to be a very 














AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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abandoned kind of man, and not a very elevated kind of | does not include dime novels, flashy song books, and like 


monkey. It is thought by some tribes of men to this day 
that the apes could talk if they would, but they are afraid 
that if they do they will be made slaves and obliged to 
work.” 

Tue following conjugation of the verb “I dun,” as re= 
cited by Southern negroes, is given by the Rev. E. E. Hale, 
of Boston in “Aunt Huldah’s Scholars: Present—I dun it, 
you dun it, he dun it; we or us uns dun it, you uns dun 
it, they uns dun it. Imperfect—I dun dun it, you dun dun 
it, he dun dun it; we or us uns dun dun it, you uns dun 
dun it, thuy uns duu dun it. Perfect—I gone dun dun 
it, you gone dun dun it, he gone dun dun it; we or us 
uns gone dun dun it, you uns gone dun dun it, they uns 
gone dun dun it. Pluperfect—I dun gone dun it, you 


publications, of which the issue is very large. The evil in- 
fluence of these publications is something enormous.” Why 
will not every teacher encourage his pupils to take that 
solid, useful, interesting and educating paper the Scno.ar’s 
Companion. Price 50 cents a year. ? 

OH AND 0. 

These two interjections Oh and O, are often used im- 
properly; the Youth's Companion says: “Many contribu- 
tors to the press use the interjections Oh and O indiscrim- 
inately, as though each had the same literary force and 
meaning, and was subject to no definite or arbitrary rule. 
Oh can be properly used only as an independent exclama- 
tion, ‘ Oh, if that be your plan, I can assist you.’ O is used 
properl¥ only in direct address, and is usually coupled with 





dun gone dun it, he dun gone dun it; weor us uns dun 
gone dun it, you uns dun gone dun it, they uns dun gone 
dun it. First Future—I gwine dun it, you gwine dun it, | 
he gwine dun it, we or us uns gwinedunit, you uns gwine | 
dun it, they uns gwine dun it. Second Futwre—I dun | 
gwine dun it, you dun gwine dun it, he dun gwine dun | 
it; we or us uns dun gwine dun it, you uns dun gwine 
dun it, they uns dun gwine dun it. 


THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


a noun in the nominative case independent, or the vocative 
case, as it is called in Latin. This general rule, which is 
insisted on by the best grammarians, is disregarded by the 
best writers who follow classical science. Tennyson says, 
in one of his poems: 
‘O sir, Oh prince I have no country: none.’ 

The rule, however, is becoming more and more observed, 

and will probably in time be established.” 


CARE OF THE EYES. 


“Scribner's speaks of this person, pretty caustically, “as Teachers, as a rule, are constantly using their eyes, and if 
bound up in his specialty, and that he has but one side to not properly taken care of, the risk of losing their sight, is 
him and that is always turned to the scholars. He teaches | great. A few rules would perhaps remind them of ways 
within the walls what he has learned, and betrays no fruc- | in which they have used them injuriously. Neverread di- , 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 


The child can spend but a short of his life in the school room 
while there it is of im; that he shall be led to acquire 
all the useful knowledge 





Gaionant states that a very curious discovery has just 
been made, which, if found as practicable in application as 
it seems to promise, may create a very considerable change 
in the production of silk. It is nothing more or less than 
the possibility of obtaining two yields in the year of the 
raw material instead of one, as at present, The moth lays 
its eggs in May or June, and these do not hatch before the 
spring of the following year. But sometimes they are ob- 
served to hatch spontaneously ten or twelve days after they 
are laid. This has led to the discovery that the premature 
hatching can be produced at will by] the application of 
electricity or hot water. 

Two years ago, Farmer Lawton, of Carrollton, Missouri, 
had bread baked in eight and a quarter minutes’ after the 
wheat was cut in the field; but last week invited fifly men 
to see a griddle-cake ready to be eaten in three minutes 
and fifty-five seconds, and a pan of biscuits in four minutes 
and thirty-seven seconds from the starting of the reaper. 
Men were stationed along the swath of the machine, who 
seized the grain as soon as it fell, and ran with it to the 
A man on a fast horse took 
| the bag of wheat and conveyed it to the mill, sixteen rods 
| distant, where the flour was soon in the hands of the farm- 
‘er's wife. The cakes and biscuits were quickly ready, and 





thresher, already in motion. 











tification of thought and life in production. He gets into/| 
his rut, which grows deeper and deeper with the passing | 
years until, at last, his head sinks below the surface, and | 
he loses sight of the world and the world ofhim. Now, 
the difference in their influence upon a student, between | 
such a man as this and one who writes successfully—or 
preaches successfully—or speaks successfully—or investi- | 
gates successfully in new fields, must be in the nature of 
things, very great. To the professor who has met the 
world's life in any way, gnd won a place in the world’s 
thought and regard, and became an outside power and in- 
fluence, the student turns as naturally for instruction and 
inspiration as a flower turns toward the sun. Even a single 
professor, in an academic institution, who shows by attrac- 
tive production that his learning has really fructified his 
mind, will have more influence in determining the college 
life, and that which goes out from it, than all the rest of 
the faculty put together. The students know that they 
are to meet and, if possible, to master life. There is not a 
bright one among them who does not know that his learn- 
ing will avail him little if it does not give him a practical 
power ; so that every exhibition of that power among those 
who teach him leads and inspires him.” 
j DREAM OF A SPELLING BEE. 
Menageries where sleuth hounds caracole, 
Where jaguar, phalanx, and phlegmatic gnu 
Fright Ptarmigan and kestrels cheek by jowl 
With peewit and precocious cockatoo. 
Gaunt seneschals, in crotchety cockades, 
With seine nets trawl] for porpoise in lagoons; 
With scullions gauge erratic escapades 
Of madrepores in water-logged-galleons. 
Flamboyant triptychs groined with gherkins green, i 
In reckless fracas with coquettish bream, 
Ecstatic gargoyles, with grotesque chagrin, 
Garnish the gruesome nightmare of my dream. 
CAUSES OF ORIME. 
Have the teachers anything to say about what the 
scholars read? They ought to know what books and papers 
they read. Most certainly such publications can be put in 
their hands as will educate them. A prominent Judge of 
this city says on the subject: “There can be no question 
as to the evil tendency of many of the flashy and sensa- 
tional story papers that are sent out every week from this 
city by the hundreds of thousands. I have given some 
attention to this subfect, and have traced more than one 
criminal to what I believe to be the influence of this kind 
of reading. Such papers are read by the youth of the land 
with a relish that no other sort of literature gives to the 
boyish mind. The effect is in every way most unhealthful. 
It engenders totally wrong ideas of life; fosters desires 
which are antagonistic in every principle of rational living, 
and by leading the youthful mind to the contemplation of 
brilliant achievments of pirates, robbers and other criminals, 
easily teaches it to disregard the counsels of parents and 
teachers. If there is any justification of public censorship 
of the press, it would certainly seem to find warrant in 
the existence of these publications! I have been told that 
there are upward of twenty-five of these publications in 





rectly in front of the light or window; it is best to have 
the light fall from above, over the left shoulder. Never 
read by twilight, moonlight, or when the light is dim 
enough to require effort at discerning. Never sleep so that, 
on first awakening, the eyes shall open on the light ofa 
window. Too much light creates a glare, and pains and 
confuses the sight. Avoid afi sudden changes between 


| light and darkness, The moment you are prompted to 


rub the eyes, that moment stop using them. 


{SCHOOL SCRAP BOOKS. 

A plan which has been tried, and with success, in the 
school of the writer, is as follows: A large blank book is 
procured, contributions asked for, and three scholars 
selected for a committee to decide upon the merits of arti- 
cles handed in. Every day cuttings from the papers at 
home are brought by pupils, and the committee decide 
which are worthy of insertion, and paste them in the book. 
A great variety of reading matter isthus procured, anda 
fund of entertainment and instruction provided. It is kept 
on a shelf, and all$can enjoy the reading of it. 

Next to the eyes, the hands most express a person's, 
thoughts and feelings. Raising the hands towards heaven 
with the palms united, expresses devotion and supplica- 
tion; wringing them, grief; throwing them toward heaven, 
admiration; dejected hands, despair and amazement; fold- 
ing them, idleness; holding the fingers intermingled, mus- 
ing and thoughtfulness ; holding them forth together, yield- 
ing and submission ; lifting them and the eyes to heaven, 
solemn appeal; waving the hand from us, prohibition; ex- 
tending the right hand to any one, peace, pity, and safe- 
ty; scratching the hand, care and perplexing thought; 
laying the right hand on the heart, affection and solemn 
affirmation ; holding up the thumb, approbation; placing 
the right forefinger on the the lips perpendicularly, bidding 
silence. 

TracHers can show this experiment their pupils. They 
will easily remember it:—A good white cement for broken 
china is a very thick solution of gum arabic, dissolved in 


| water, stirred in with plaster of Paris, until the mixture 


becomes a sticky paste. Apply with a brush to the broken 
edges, stick them together, and in three days the article 
cannot be broken in the same place. 

Tuere are a good many funny things on the files of the 
civil examiners at Washington. For instance, two candidates 
for $1,600 a year in the Treasury recently said that Geo, 
Washington discovered America; another to the question, 
“Who were the two noted Polish generals in the Ameri- 
can Revolution?” answered promptly, “Cromwell and 
Lafayette.” A young lady modestly reolied, when asked 
what clerical experience she had, “ Very little, as she join- 
ed the church only last week.” 

Pror. Jononxor says in his new work on the “ Prin- 
ciplesand Practice of Education,” that a little girl was de- 
tained after school for missing this sentence in her lesson 
on geography, “ The Danubian provinces of Servia, Molda- 
via and Wallachia are, nominally, independent of the 
Sublime Porte.” And no explanation was given of these 





this city, with a combined circulation of over 375,000, This 


words ! 





are speedily eaten by the excited spectators, after which 
| there were speeches commemorative of the occasion. 

| -Vetver was originally an Asiatic production, introduced 
| into Rome at the time of the Emperors. Itseems that the 
| ancient Greeks were not acquainted with it. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, some manyfacturers of velvet were established 
at Constantinople, and in some other towns of the Eastern 
|Empire. At » later time, the fabrication of velvets pros- 
pered at Venice, at Genoa, and at other towns of Italy, 
before they were knownin France. Two Genoese im- 
ported this branch of indrustry into Lyons, where they 
established a manufacture, under the auspices of Francois 
I, in 1536. Velvet, by the richness of its texture, at once 
took'the priority on the continent of all tissues. It became 
the chief material of the costumes of the middle classes, 
the ornament of ceremonials, and was employed to set off 
| sumptuous apartments. 

| Tne Founpver or Lenton Universiry.—Asa Packer be- 
|gan hfe as the driver ofa canal-boat. His wife, in the 
| first years of their married life, lived in the cabin of the 
boat and journeyed with him. Those who want the gov- 
ernment to provide them work should read the story of 
\ this canal boatman. He drove his coal barge steadily for 
years, laying by his savings aad investing them in cheap 
lands among the Pennsylvania hills, where he has since 
opened rich anthracite coal mines. His wealth began stead- 
ily to increase, and feeling the value of education he de- 
termined to use it to help poor boys to an education. He 
built and endowed, at the cost of $1,500,000, the Lehigh 


‘ University, a great scientific and classical school at Beth- 
|lehem, Pa., in which the tuition is absolutely free. 
| good English and classical education is given there, but the 


A 


main object of the school is to teach the sciences as applic- 
jable to the arts. There are pupils in this institution from 


jee, Russia and South America. Among them, nine- 


teen young Brazilians, sent by the emperor, are being qual- 
| ified as chemists, geologists and civil engineers, to develop 
the resources of their own country. 

AccorpinG to the report jsst published by the syndicate 
|of the Lyons Union of the Silk Merchants, the silk crops 
|of Europe last year was in round numbers, nine mil- 
lion and fifty thousand pounds of raw silk, while there 
were exported from Asia eleven million, five hundred 
thousand pounds, making upwards of twenty and a half 
million pounds of raw silk available for European con- 
sumption. The countries included in the report were 
Italy, France (with her dependencies, Corsica and Algeria), 
Spain, Greece, the Turkish Empire, Georgia, Persia, India, 
Japan, and China. The first and the last together supply 
four-fifths of the silk used in Europe. China exported 
chiefly from Shanghai, upwards of eight millions pounds. 
The crop of Italy, amounted to six million pounds; France 
supplied one million; six hundred thousand pounds; Spain 
about three hundred and ten thousand pounds ; the Turkish 
Empire, one million, one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds; Georgia and Persia together, eight hundred and 
eighty thousand poueds; India (from Calcutta), nine hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand pounds; Japan, something 
. over one million, two hundred thousand pounds. 
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The Scholars of our Schools Should have 
Good and Pure Reading. 


No fact is more lamentable than that the press is being 
powerfully used to corrupt and unsettle our youth. Especial 
ly it is to be noted that most of the story-papers made for boys 
and girls, deride the teacher and the school; the former is 
made out to be a tyrant whom it is right to treat with indigni- 
ty; they claim that school-book knowledge is useless; they 
make the hero disobey his parents and teachers, run away 
from school, and yet contrary to God’s Law ard human ex- 
perience, succeed better than the obedient, punctual scholar 
who stays athome! The effect of these papers which are 
printed by the hundreds of thousands is begining to be felt. 
Frequent accounts appear in the daily papers of boys who com- 
mit crime and declare ‘they read of such things in the story 


papers.” It is of no use to deny children the opportunity to 
read, for they will read. The true way is is to put good reading 
in their hands. Besides they should be instructed to shun bad 
reading, just as they are taught to shun poisons. 


The Scholar's Companion 


is devoted to interesting the pupil in his own improvement; 
it will show the benefit of being a thorough scholar, of being 
punctual and obedient. The stories will throw a halo around 
the duties of the school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to enliven each study. 
While it is useful and attractive to any young person, it is es- 
pecially fitted for those who are in the school-room, whose 
minds are wakened up by contact with the teacher’s mind; it 
interests its readersin the subject of self-education, The 
ScHOLAR’S COMPANION will be found indispensable to th 
school room, because it “interests the pupil in finding out 
things” This is the language of the teachers. To teachers 
we say: We want the best compositions for publication, alsc 
incidents that show what boys and girls “can do when they 
try;" please remember that we ask your hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in the useful work. Send us fresh dia- 
logues and declamations and any other things you deem valu- 
able. @ 
No Scholar Can Afford To Do Without It, 


This is for these reasons: 1. It will create a constant desire 
for an education, and that is one of the noblest feelings a child 
ever has. Now it is a fact that a great deal of time is wasted 
because a pupil’s energies are asleep, The COMPANION will 
wake him up to a sense of his needs and will develop and cul- 
tivate a love for knowledge, and thus prove a constant incentive 
to application. (2) New things are constantly being discover- 
ed in Gec graphy and History for example, and this paper will 
lay them before its readers every month; these will be of 
great interest and profit. The questions will interest 
young and old; it keeps all the faculties thinking and search- 
ing to answer them, and many a young child has taken new 
courage when it has succeeded, and it is announced in the pa- 
per—it becomes a new being afterwards. (3) The Compan- 
ION exerts a powerful influence in bringing school and home | 
nearer together. It will cause a greater appreciation of the 
teacher's work, especially of the newer and better methods of 
teaching now coming into use, because these will be alluded 
to inthis paper, For these and many other reasons our paper 
is an indispensable SCHGOLAR’S COMPANION. Desiring to in- 





The Scholar’s Companion is given as a premium 
to any one who sends us five subscribers including his own; 
or to any JOURNAL subscriber who sends another JOURNAL 
| subscriber. And the JoURNAL is given as a premium to any 
one who sends 10 subscribers to the COMPANION or a <lub of 
5 to the JOURNAL including his own. 

1. One subscription for the ScHooL JouRNAL will count on 
a club for any premium, the same as four subscriptions to the 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, unless otherwise stated, 

2. All subscribers may be for either paper; or a part may 
be for one and a part for the other. 

3. A club may include subscribers from several post offices. 

4. We believe that every person who shall read this, can 
obtain subscribers enough to secure free, as a premium, any 
article on our list. But if any one should not care to do so, 
send as many as convenient and two-thirds as much cash ez- 
tra, as would’pay for the subscribers lacking. For instance, 
suppose the premium desired is the Lady’s Gold Watch, and 
that 16 subscribers for the COMPANION and 2 for the JouRNAL 
have been obtained—equivalent to 24 COMPANION subgcribers, 
or 36 less than the number required to complete the club. The 
36 subscribers for the COMPANION at 50 cents each, amount 
to $18., two-thirds of which ($12.) would be the amount requir- 
ed in addition to the subscribers obtained, for the watch. 

5. The person making up the clab must be a subscriber, as 
the object of this premium list is to benefit our subscribers. 

Cencerning Watches. 

We offer Swiss, instead of American watches, because they 
cost much less. We are aware that American watches are 
generally supposed to be superior because they are made by 
machinery. But the Swiss people as well as we, have large 
factories, the best machinery and the most skilled operatives, 
who receive less wages than American manufacturers are 
obliged to pay. Hence, we cannot to any extent, compete suc- 
cessfully in an open market with Swiss manufacturers. 

It used to be a notorious fact that American sewing machines 
could be bought in Europe at half the prices at which they 
would be sold by merchants here. The same ‘1s now true in re- 
gard to watches. Our manufacturers require dealers here to 
pay very much more than is obtained from the European trade 
for the same goods. The greater part of the difference, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, paid by the 
American trade, is expended by our manufacturers in directly 
or indirectly discrediting the value of European goods to possi- 
ble purchasers of their own. 

Another important fact not generally known, is that an 
American “movement” which sells for $50. wholesale, costs 
less than $4. more to make than one which sell for $10. All 
parts of both are mace by the same machinery. Also, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing in large quantities the works or move- 
ment of any watch which can be bought at retail for $75. or 
less, is not more than $7. 

We are outside of all so-called ‘‘ combinations; ” and the 
pre niums which we offer are bought in an open market where 
the largest cash orders secure the manufacturer's low- 
est living rates. And the person who chooses a premium 
instead of a cash commission receives the most value which 
we, with all our advantages, can obtain for the money sent us. 
As a rule we can give about 3 dollars worth for every dollar in 
commissions. And if for any reason whatever, a premium should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it should be returned in good 
order, in which case we will exchange it, or the cash commis- 
sions sent for it will be refunded. 

Persons wishing to test the value of a watch or other prem- 





crease its circulation we ask your attention to the excellent 
pay we give for little work. Read over the Premium List. 
Especially note the Dictionary- for every one needs that—you | 
get the paper and Dictionary for less than what the latter | 
would cost you. | 

Remember the paper is only 50 cents a year. Remember 
you can work for it in your neighborhood and earn a great deal 
of money and spend but little time. Write if you want to act 
as an agent and make $190.00 or more. Remember there is no 
other paper like the BCMOLAR’S COMPANION, 


—— ——_-¢ 


Our Premium List. 


0: 


These premiums are to be given to our subscribers, either 
New York School Journal or Scholar’s Companion, whe 
who send in the number of new subscribers mentioned. 
(@ Every article warranted to give satisfac- 
tion, 
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The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. |$ .75 1 | 1 
(Sen! ten cents for postage.) - - | 
A Four Bladed Ivory handled Pocket Kaife for 
Lady, - - - 1.25} 2:1 
The same as above for a Gentleman, - 1.25; 2 | 1 
A Handsome Rolled Gold Plate Locket, - | 
(Send ten cents for postage.) - - 2.00} 2/1 
Wood's Botanical Pocket Magnifier, 3 powers. 1.50) 251 
Wood's Botanical Microscope, complete. - 3.00) 4, 2 | 
Lady’s Gold Plated Neck Chain, very handsome.| 3.00) 4 2 | 
Gent's or Boys Gold Plated Watch Chain, very 
handsome. - - - 3.00} 4 | 2 | 
Gent's or Boy's Best Rolled Gold Plate Watch | 
Chain. very handsome. - - 10.00} 14 4 
Gent’s Nickel Watch, Open Face, Stem Winder. | 15.00] 35 10 
Gent's Coin Silver Watch, Hunting Case. 15.00) 35 | 10 
Boy's * « “ “ “ 15.00] 35, 10 | 
Lady's Solid Gold Watch, Hunting Case, Full | | 
Jewelled . - - - |365.00] 70 20 
Lady's Rolled Gold Plate Watch and Guard i 
Chain, 60 inches long. - - - |30.00) 65 18 
A Splendid 12 Stop Cabinet Organ. - 200. |375 100 
A Nickel-Plated Clock. ~ - - 3.00112 4.° 





| given for 35 subscribers for the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, or 


| will last a lifetime, looking as well as solid gold. Given for 65 
| subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 18 subscribers 


, It has fine, ivory handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
, Either knife will be mailed 


ium, should go to places where such goods are sold and in- 

quire what an article to match it can be suppiied for—not in- 

timating how the premium was obtained or how much it cost. 

A merchant will not admit his inability to supply an article at 

our rates, if the object of the inquiry shou!d be first suspected. 
Lady’s Gold Watch. 

This is a full-jewelled, patent lever, (Jules Mathey), in solid 
gold, hunting cases, and enclosed in a handsome velvet-lined 
watch-case, It is warranted to be a good time keeper; and is 
offered asa premium for 70 subscribers for the SCHOLAR's 
COMPANION, or 20 subscribers for the ScHooL JOURNAL. 

Gentleman’s Watch. 

No. 1 ia a very heavy, open-face, nickel case, patent lever, 
stem winder—{J. Lieberman), and is an excellent time keeper. 
Given as a premium for 35 subscribers for SCHOLAR’s CoM- 
PANION, or 10 subscribers for Schoo. JOURNAL. No. 2 is 
an extra jewelled, patent lever movement, in coin silver hunt- 
ing cases. An excellent time keeper, and given for 35 sub- 
scribers for SCHOLAR’S COMPANION or 10 subscribers for the 
ScHOooL JOURNAL. 


Boy’s Watch. 


—In coin silver hunting cases (J. Raymond), patent lever, and 


10 subscribers for the ScHOOL JOURNAL. Every watch war- 
ranted. 


Lady’s Watch Chain. 


This is 60 inches long, with tassels and a magnificent Slide, |. 


mounted with Stone Cameo and Pearls. It is one of the hand- 
somest chains manufactured, the best Rolled Gold Plate, and 


for the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
Pocket Knives. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indispensable, and no 

rson can afford to carry a poor one; and yet 
‘ew others are sold on account of the extra ex- 
pense of good ones. We offer only such as are 
warranted to give satisfaction. No. 1 is a substantial, four 
bladed lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 is a four bladed 
knife suitable for either gentlemen or boys—see illustration. 


free as a premium, for 2 subscribers 
for the COMPANION. 

The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 
Mailed free to any subscriber who will send us 50 cents for one 
new subscription to the COMPANION (and 10 cents more for 

), or two to one who sends one new subscriber to the 


' 


| 








Sounmas. By a little effort every boy or girl in a school may 
secure this valuable book. ” 





Upon the sense of sight more than upon any other faculty do 
we depend for a knowledge and appreciation of the world 
around us; and whatever aids in increasing the keenness and 
clearness of our vision must, of course, be not only a source 
of pleasure, but an assistant of great practical utility, This 
Wood’s Botanical Microscope does. It not only doubles and 
quadruples the power of seeing things, but it multiplies that 
power by tens and hundreds of times. 

A microscope is useful in proportion as it increases the ca- 
pacity to see small things clearly. For instance, an insect 
which appears to be without form and no larger than a mite, 
when examined under the Botanical Microscope, is seen to be 
as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any of its 
larger species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough and coarse as the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros. The various parts of flowers are so much enlarged as 
to exhibit varied attractions, which only Infinite skill could 
have planned and executed. This microscope enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects, new forms and beauties, 
which are amusing, entertaining and instructive. 

To be in the highest degree useful, a microscope must have 
sufficient space between the object under examination and its 
lenses, to allow the object to be turned and examined on all 
sides, to be picked apart and examined while under the eye; 
and it the same time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly, , 

Another requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the light u 
through transparentobjects. In this respect Wood's is superi- 
or to any other instrument which can be bought for its price. 

The apparatus for “housing” small insects and’for liquid 
objects is also an important feature of this microscope. It con- 
sists of two strips of glass, the under and thicker one having 
a trough in it deep enough to contain small living objects, 
which, being thus “housed,” may be placed upon the stand 
underneath the springs, and examined at leisure. Extra sets 
of these may be ordered with the instrument, at five cents. 


Note these points. It enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of His attri- 
butes. It cultivates a love of the beautiful 
and the good. It opens up to us an infinite 
variety of natural curiosities, the observa- 
tion of which as a pastime affords unbound- 
ed enjoyment, 
with the acquisi- 
tion of most use- 
ful knowledge. 
It is the best de- 
tector of coun- 
terfeit money. It 
will expose the 
shoddy material 
in cloth, paper, 
ete. 

Wood's Botan- 
ical Microscope 
(see Fig. 1) con- 
sists of 12 parts, 
viz.: 2 Lenses, 












A, of different 
powers, a Dia- 
phragm and a 


Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Case, B, which constitute the magnifier part and will be sold 
separately when desired. The remaining parts are the Upright 
C, the Stand G, the Clasps PD, D, 2 Glass Slides F, a Mirror J, 


Fig. 3—Magnifier open. 
and 2 Dissecting Instruments—all packed im a neat and sub- 
stantial Case. The Stand part is heavily plated. 

The price of the microscope is $150, post-paid; and the 
magnifier part alone $1.00. 


Fig. 3— Magnifier closed. 

Fig. 2, Magnifier open. Its lenses may be used separately or 
together, affording the three magnifying powers which are 
most frequently useful 

Fig. 3, Magnifier closed ready to be carried in the pocket. 

See our Terms. 

Any subscriber can obtain the ‘‘ Botanical Maynifier,” (fig. 
2) by sending another subscriber and $1.00, or the Botanical 
Microscope by sending two subscribers and $200. (The 
magnifier part of the Botanical Microscope and the Botanical 
Magnifier are the same. It can be slipped off the standard ana 
carried in the pocket if desired.) We hope to send out 25,000 
of these microscopes. Every teacher will teach better by 
having one. 

For Introduction. 

If you are where you cannot join a club, and want the 
TEACHER'S INSTITUTE send 25 cts. and the names of several 
* live” teachers you think will take it, and we will send it to 
to you on #rial for six mouths. We are certain you will join ua 

















